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370 THE MIRROR. 
OLD SERJEANTS’ INN, CHANCERY- 
LANE. 


Tus inn consisted of two small courts, sur- 
rounded by the judges’ chambers, which were 
very spacious and handsome. The priucipal 
entrance, which fronted the hall, was from 
Chancery-lane: the second court communi- 
cated with Clifford’s Inn, by means of a small 
passage. The only parts of the building wor- 
thy of notice, were the hall and the chapel. 
The ascent to the hall was by a handsome 
flight of stone steps and balustrade; and was 
built of brick, with stone cornices, and orna- 
mented in front with a handsome pedement, 
surmounted by a turret and clock. 


The hall still remains, the inside of which 
is. not large, but forms a well-proportioned 
apartment ; and the windows, like those of 
most other. halls, are decorated with armorial 
bearings, in stained glass: the stone steps 
and balustrade are removed. 


This Inn did not attain its present appella- 
tion of “ Serjeants’ Inn” till about the year 
1484; previous to which it was called “ Fa- 
ryngdon’s Inn, in Chaneellors-lane,”’ and still 
earlier, viz., in the 17th of Richard IT., it was 
mentioned by the name of “ Tenementum 
domini Joh. Skarle.’’ It was, at this period, 
let by the Bishop of Ely’s appointment, whose 
estate it was, to one of the clerks of the 
Chancery. In 1401, it was called “Hospicium 
domini Joh. Skarle.”” In 1402, it is thus no- 
ticed: — Dominus Rob. Faryndon, clericus 





dom. regis habit p sibi 
ab episcopo de vil. xiiis. iiiid. per annum, 
percipiendam de redditu hospicti domini, in chamb 


iii, per annum. In 1484, the. same. Sir 
Thomas Grey had a new lease thereof, by 
the name of Hospici tum, Serjeants’ 
Inne, in Chuncelers-lane, at iid per an- 
num. In 1492, it was in the bishop’s hand, 
for want of a tenant. In 1508, it was de- 
mised by indenture by the name of Hospi- 
cium in Chancelers-lane, vocatum Serjeants’ 
Inne, to John. Mordaunt and Humphrey 
Coningsby, at the rent of iiii/, per annum. 

T. Goodrick, Bishop of Ely, 2 Edward VI. 
by a lease, bearing date 17th December, de- 
mised it to Chr. Fulnetty, for lxxxi years. 

It was continued to be occupied by the 
twelve judges and serjeants-at-law, until 
taken down in the year 1837; when the pre- 
sent noble pile of building— 


THE HONORABLE SOCIETY OF 
JUDGES’ & SERJEANTS’ CHAMBERS, 
Was erected by 
SIR ROBERT SMIRKE, R.A. F.R.S. 





To whose kindness we are indebted. for 
the following Description, which Sir Ro- 
bert, with the greatest urbanity, most rea- 
dily furnished us with; and we: feel’ proud 
thus publicly to acktiowledge the favour, it 
having enabled us to present our readers with 
information from such high authority, which 
it would have been impossible to have. given, 
but for the politeness of Sir Robert Smirke, 

‘‘ These chambers have been recently al- 
together rebuilt. 


“The building containing the judges’ 





Chancelers-lane, ewtitit vacuum per dimi- 
dium anni ad decasum iiil. vis. viiid.; and 
in 8 Hen. 1V. Hospicium domini Joh. Skarle 
conceditur cuidam clerico cancellarie per 
preceptum domini; but in 14)], it was 


: called Faryndon Inne. 


It is probable, that the serjeants at law 
had lodgings here at this time ; for in 14)4, 
the bishop’s bailiff accounts for the repair of 
Askham’s chamber, by which it seems the 
lodgings were let apart; soon, however, the 
whole house was entirely demised to the 
judges, and others learned in the law ; for in 

416, there is accounted to the bishop vil. 
xiiis. iiiid. pro Faryndon’s Inn, in Chancel- 
lors-lane, dimisso Rogero Horton et Willi- 
elmo Cheney justiciarits, et Waltero Askham, 
apprentisio legis. 

sides this Walter Askham, there was 
about this time one Robert Askham, ser- 
jeant-at-law, who was of council to the Bi- 
shop of Ely, and had xls. per annum pension 
for the same. 

In 1474, it was let to Sir Robert Danby, 
Knight, then Chief Justice of the Court of 
Common Pleas, and other. the judges of that 
time, at iiii/, per annum; and:in 1476, to Sir 
Thomas Grey, Knight, at the’ like rent of 


stands separated from the rest, 
upon a part of the Roll’s-garden. It is 125 
feet long, and contains apartments for each 
of the three chief justices, and others also 
for the puisne judges of each of the three 
courts, who sit in them during term and at 
other periods, engaged upon duties con- 
nected with their several courts. 

‘“ There are three public halls of large di- 
mensions in this building, in which the at- 
tornies and clerks, having business in the 
three courts (Common Pleas, Exchequer, 
and Queen’s Bench), assemble; and, ad- 
joining exch of these halls, is the office of 
the judge’s clerk and the chamber of the 
judge. 

“ The old dining-hall of the zociety has 
been fitted-up us a court for hearing equity 
causes of the Exchequer, instead of the hall 
at Gray’s-inn, hitherto used as a temporary 
court for that purpose. On the north side 
of it, rooms have been built for the judge, 
masters, und counsel attending the court ; 
and on the south side is a large Goigg-hall 
now used by the judges and serjeants during 
the term. bes 

‘* A room..for: solicitors, having business 
in the court, is.also provided on the south 
side of it. 
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« A-range of buildings, next Chancery- 
Tane, about 130 feet long, has been erected, 
‘ upon the ground-floor of which are all the 
ublic offices of the Court of Common 
Preas. The principal entrence to these 
offices is in Chancery-lane; but there are 
also additional entrances, for the convenience 
of the attornies and others having business 
in these offices, from the court-yard on the 
east side of the building. 

«There are two stories above, which 
contain chambers for eight of the serjeants- 
at-law ; and chambers for six more are pro- 
vided in an. adjoining building, the east front 
of which looks on the gardens of Clifford’s- 
inn. Each set of chambers consists of three 
(and some of four).rooms, with every con- 
venience necessary for their occupation at- 
tached to them. 

‘* The entrance to the inn is through a 
wide, paved gateway, opening into Chancery- 
lune ; and there is also a private entrance- 
gate opposite to it, communicating with 
Clifford’s-inn. A high palisading of iron- 
work forms the eastern boundary of the inn 
next Clifford’s-inn-garden, and separates 
also» the south front of the judges’ new 
chambers from that garden.’’ 

On November 27, 1838, much to the satis- 
faction’ of the bar, the Exchequer Equity 
Sittings commenced for the first time in the 
hall, before Mr. Baron Alderson. 





STANZAS FOR MUSIC. 
(For the Mirror.) 
O.8ING uo more that peusive song, 
. Recalling hours when all was gladness ; 
*Ere time had queuch'd hope’s radiant throng 
Of dreams, and veil'd my heart in sadness ; 
When we.could in the forest stray, 
ud speechless tell the tireless story ; 
Nor though evening's twilight grey 
Had hid from sight the day-star’s glory. 


O sing uo more that thrilling strain, 
Whieh wakens up pale fancy’s dreaming ; 
And beckons back to earth again, 
ays which with joy were ever beaming ; 
earth was beautiful and blest, 
And flowers sweet oduurs:round were flinging ; 
Whilst rapturous birds their petals prest,— 
4. Enchanting echo with their singing. 


O'sing no more that soul-sprung song, 

Pat by thy lute, and let its p Aw 
Of magic tones, no more prolong 

The tide of pain which joyaunce crushes: 
For when our youthful dieams have flown, 

seems yo more a priceless treasure ; 

But all that we have dreamt, or known, 

‘Emboss with pain each earthly pleasure ! 

E. J. Hyrcu. 





WISDOM’S WISH. 
‘An, might I but escape to some sweet spot, 
»Oasis of my hopes, tu fancy dear, 
Where rural virtues are not yet forgot, 
good old customs crown the circling year; 

Where still'contented peasauts love their lot, 

And trade’s vile dia offends not nature's ear, 
But hospitable hearths, and welcomes warm 

© country qni-t add their ae hy 3 

2 


S me smiling bay of Cambria’s happy shore, , 
A woodeu dingle on a mountain side, 
Within the distant sound of ocean's roar, 
And looking down on valley fair and wide, 
Nigh to the village church, to please me more 
Than vast cathedrals in their Gothic pride, 
And blest with pious pastor, who has trede 
Himself the way, and leads his tlock to God; 


There would I dwell, for I delight therein ! 
Far from the ev:l ways of evil men, 
Untainted by the soil of others’ sin, 
My own repented of, and clean again: 
With health and plenty crown’d, and peace within, 
Choice books, and guiltless pleasures of the pen, 
And mountain-rambles with a welcome friend, 
Aud dear domestic juys, that never end. 


There, from the flowery mead, or shingled shore, 
To cull the gems that bounteous nature gave, 
From the rent mountain pick the brilliant ore, 
Or seek the curious crystal iu its cave ; 
And learning nature's Master to adore, 
Know more of Him who came the lost to save ; 
Drink deep the pleasures contemplation gives, 
And learn to love the meanest thing that lives. 


No envious wish my fellows to excel, 

No sordid money-getting cares be mine’; 
No low ambition in ‘igh state to dwell, 

Nor meanly graud among the poor to shine: 
But, sweet benevolence, regale me well 

With — chesp pleasures and light cares of 

thine, 

And meek-eyed piety, be always near, 
With calm content, and gratitude sincere. 
Rescued from cities, and forensic strife, 

And walking well with God in nature’s eye, 
Blest with fair children, and a faithful wife, 

Love at my board, and friendship dwelling nigh, 
Oh thus to wear away my useful life, 

And, when I’m calied in rapturous hope to die, 
Thus to rob heav’n of all the goud I can, 
And challenge earth to show a happier man! 


We have extracted the above poem from 
that store-house of resplendent literature— 
Blackwood’s Magazine ; which work atill 
proudly maintains its exalted station among 
the most talented publications of the present 


age. 





SHE LIVED IN BEAUTY. 
By W. T. Moacrieff. 


Sue lived in beauty, like a flower 
That bleoms uncull'd in some lone bower, 
Breathing around a fragrance rare 
To charm and sanctify the air. 
She lived in beauty, like some gem 
Set in a monarch’s diadem, 
Sheddiug around a radiance bright, 
At once to dazzle and delight. 
But as the flower, when plucked, is gone, 
And as the gem, struck, in its pride, 
Is crushed, though late so bright it shone— 
So she, alas! in beauty died! 


She lived in beauty, like some star 
That shines in summer-nights afar, 
As if it loved those realras of peace 
Which bid ail earthly turmoils cease. 
She breathed in beauty, like some song 
Oft heard the greenwood shades among— 
A. gladness formed to charm—to cheer— 
To Fancy and to Memory dear! 
But as the meteor falls to earth, 
And as the song, to heaven ailied, 
Fleets in the moment of its birth, 
$o she, alas! in beauty died! 
; Monthly Magazine, Dec: 1838. 
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ON THE POETRY OF THE PEOPLE. 
(For the Mirror.) 
. * But see! the ballad-monger.”—— 
Bynon. 
“@ive me,” (quoth Fletcher of Saltoun,) 
“ the making of the national ballads, and let 
who likes frame the laws !'’—and there spoke 
out one who had tracked to its spring head 
the current which gushes from the deep foun- 
tains of the human breast. Chevy Chase, the 
Children in the Wood, John Gilpin, and the 
Woes of Barbara Allen, have absorbed and 
interested, lightened and harrowed, in their 
turn, more hearts than the philosophy of 
Aristotle and Bacon united, or the concen- 
trated wisdom of Solon, Confucius, Montes- 
quieu, and Jeremy Bentham. The national 
ballad is the culminating puint by which the 
national sympathies are indicated. During 
the wars which followed the rupture of society 
consequent on the first revolution in France, 
we were indebted in an immeasurable degree 
to those spontaneous effusions which the 


- Muse poured forth, for the overwhelming 


display of national energy which scared the 
invader from our shores, and secured the 
liberties of England. They were the watch- 
words which roused the British lion from its 
lair. For the thousand gallant spirits who 
sprung on the quurter-deck and directed the 
thunder of indignant England, the sea-songs 
of Charles Dibdin claim a heavy debt of gra- 
titude at the hands of the 

“ Gentlemen of England, who live at home at ease.” 

We could not help reciprocating in the 
surprise expressed by the writer of an article 
on Allan Cunningham, in a recent publica- 
tion, on the decline and degeneracy of the 
National poetry of our “ bold peasantry,” who 
fn the earlier days of our national annals 
stoud prominently forward, and transmitted 
to us those effusions which engage the proud 

ference of the patriot above named. True 
tt is, that poetry loses its original simplicity, 
sweetness, and boldness, and becomes timid 
and artificial, in proportion as the cultivators 
of it are removed from a state of rude and 
savage existence. 

We have been led into these remarks by a 
Mere casualty. A squalid object tendered for 
Our purchase one of those rude chronicles, 
which on any particular event, domestic or 
political, exercise the lungs of the street- 
érier; it turned on a deplorable catastrophe 
which then engaged much painful interest on 
the part of the public. After an illiterate 
concoction of the circumstances attendant on 
the tragedy, the already horrified reader is 
feasted with the following banquet of poetical 
atrocity, and our readers may be assured, it 
lacked not earnest guests to partake of. We 
give this precious morceau verbatim et lite- 
ratim. We think it deserves \perpetuation, 
as a specimen of the ballad poetry of Cockaigne 
in the nineteenth century :— 


VERSES. 


Of all the dreadful deeds of blood that stains the 
ge of crime, : 
Here’s be exceeds in horror the blackest you can 
ud, 
A murder so atrocious, so frightful to unfold, 
The bare ery of the same will make your blood 
run cold. 


T’was in the town of Leicester this horrid deed 
took place 

Upon a London Stationer, whose name was Mr. Paas, 

A man nam’d Couk, a binder, ow'd him a little sum, 


And — proceeded thence to get his business 
one. 


Alas! = doom that waited him, he little did 
forsee 
Or that sw man he'd credited his butcher now should 


For with a hammer or a pin he fell’d him to the floor, 
And then with saw and hatchet cut the bory into four. 


O then most horrible to tell, exceeding all belief, 
In the list of blackest murderers this man is surely 


chief 

Chopp’d the body into pieces, and burnt it inthe 
grate. 

And “— a blood from off the floor, O horrid to 
relate. 





The neighb felt a dreadful stench, and forced 
in the door, 


When such a dreadful spectacle appeared on the floor, 
Parts of a human body lay by fire half consum’d, 
The feet, cut from the ankle, lay smoking in theroom, 


Part of a eee and a thigh, and some part ofa 
nee, 
Were found among the cinders most frightful for to 
see; 
Also a portion of the scalp, all covered with grey 


air, 
The town in consternation the horrid tale did hear. 
Now this base villain’s taken, and fast in gaol doth 


ie, 
And iv short time will suffer for his deadly cruelty, 
No punishment for such black deeds is half enough 


severe, 
And thus doth end as sad a tale as man did ever hear. 


In this utilitarian age. it would be quite in 
accordant with its spirit to improve the 
tude vehicle by which tke appetite of: the 
vulgar seek to digest events of this nature, 
and thus insensibly inspire a purified taste in 
the multitude. The idea indeed provokes a 
smile, to contemplate Coleridge or Words- 
worth dipping their swan quills in the stream 
of Helicon, to chronicle a “ full true and par. 
ticular account” of the most recent exit at 
the debtor’s door of Newgate; or Moore me- 
lodizing the “last dying speech” for the 
venders and consumers of ha’penny litera- 
ture ; but we certainly are of opinion that the 
social events which agitate the frame of s0- 
ciety in the lower ranks of life might be 
seized upon, and, through the medium of the 
ballad, a strong moral principle. inculcated, 
whilst yet the circumstances are fresh in their 
intercourse with the public mind. . That 
beautiful ballad of Hood’s, on the murder 

rpetrated by Eugene Aram, is an example 
of what we wish to see When we 
consider the fact, that such an: event as a 
murder, an appalling accident, or individual 


calamity of any sort, is the kalend by which 
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the nlous peasantry and persons in hum. 
ble & onus pars and deduce from, 
its importance may be estimated. Your oc- 
togenarian, ensconced in his easy chair, and 
surrounded by his grandchildren, on a win- 
ter’s evening, in the farm-house kitchen be- 
fore a blazing fire, while the hollow winds 
moan without, pauses to count the years since 
the old chimney grumbled so in the swough 
of the blast, and finds a parallel in that night 
when Farmer Debson was murdered near the 
Parson’s paddock. Besides, there is a natu- 
yal rade inkling which the ears of the vulgar 
have, for the alliteration and clink of rhyme, 
that a moral precept following in the yake of 
a ballad narration, may assert in that garb a 
permanency, which no prose can pretend to. 
Anxiously we wish to see revived the ballad 
poetry of England, and we flatter ourselves 
there is a reaction in the public taste towards 
thig consummation ; but of this we will treat 
in an early number. We append a sweet 
simple specimen of this style of composition 


for our youthful readers : 


BALLAD. 
(Original.) 
“ Quick hoist the sails, my merry men, 
The breeze blows fresh and fair, 
And spread the red flag to the gale,” 
“ Quoth Aldovrand St. Clair. 
“ For yonder is a gallant barque, 
Full stately doth she ride; 
Before the sun his course has run, 
I'lt make her doff her pride.” 
The pirate’s ship, with dart-like prow, 
Cut swift the curling wave ; 
“ Now yield ye,” quoth the bold St. Clair 
“ Or seek a watery grave.” 
Then up aud spoke 2 belted knight, 
An angry man was he,— 
“ We'll try our = this day in fight, 
Before I yield to thee!” 
They fought with bow and spear, I trow, 
Six hours upon the main, 
Till the kuight and all his gallant men 
Were by the pirate slain. 
St. Clair he took the dead man up, 
To cast him iu the sea, 
“ A braver wight [ never saw, 
Sic benedicite.”” 
He laid him on the blood-red deck, 
And washed away the gore ; 
His locks black as the raven's wiug, 


His ivory brow hung o'er. 

Then the pirate screamed a terrible scream, 
When he saw what he had done : 

It was his son from Palestine, 

His only darling son. H, I-. 





SINGULAR DREAM. 


A“TRADESMAN, living in the quarter of El- 
Hanafee,.in Cairo, dreamt, during the 
Plague of the year 1835, that eleven persons 
‘were carried out of his house to be buried, 
vietims: of this disease. He awoke in a 
state of the greatest distress and alarm, re- 
flecting that eleven was the total number 
of the inhabitants of his house, including 


~ himself, and that it would be vain in him to 


attempt, by adding one or more members 
to his household, to elude the decree of God 
and give himself a chance of escape: 30 
calling together his neighbours, he informed 
them of his dream, and was counselled to 
submit with resignation to a fate so plainly 
foreshown, and to be thankful to God for 
the timely notice with which he had been 
mercifully favoured. On the following day, 
one of his children died; a day or two after 
a wife; and the pestilence continued its ra- 
vages among his family until he remained 
in his house alone. {t was impossible for 
him now to entertain the slightest doubt of 
the entire accomplishment of the warning : 
immediately, therefore, after the last death 
that had taken place among his household, 
he repaired to a friend at a neighbouring 
rhop, and calling to him several other per- 
sons from the adjoining and opposite shops, 
he reminded them of his dream, uainted 
them with its almost complete “fulfilment, 
and expressed his conviction that he, the 
eleventh, should very soon die. ‘‘ Perhaps,’’ 
said he, “I shall diz this next night: I beg 
of you, therefore, for God’s sake, to come to 
my house early to.morrow morning, and the 
next morning, and the next, if necessary, 
and to see if I be dead, and when dead, 
that I am properly buried; for I have no 
one with me to wash and shroud me. Fail 
not to do‘me this service, which will prueure 
you # recompense in heaven. I have bought 
my grave linen: yon will find it in a corner 
of the room in which I sleep. 1f you find 
the door of the house latched, and I do not 
answer to your knocking, break it open.” 
Soon after sunset he laid himself in his 
lonely bed, though without any expectation 
of closing his eyes in sleep, for his mind was 
absorbed in reflections upon the awful en- 
try into another world, and a review of his 
past life. As the shades of night gathered 
around him he could almost fancy he beheld, 
in one faint object or another in his gloomy 
chamber, the dreadful person of the Angel 
of Death; and at length he actually per- 
ceived a figure gliding in at the door, and 
approaching his bed. Starting up in horror, 
he exclaimed, “Who art thou?””—and a 
stern and solemn voice answered, “ Be si- 
lent! I am Azraeel, the Angel of Death !* 
“ Alas !’’ cried the terrified man, “I end 
that there is no deity but God, and I testi 
that Mohammed is God's apostle! There 
is no strength nor power but in God, the 
High, the Great! to God we belong, and 
to Him we must return !”? He then covered 
himself over with his quilt, as if for protec- 
tion, and lay with throbbing heart, expecting 
every moment to have his soul torn from him 
by the inexorable messenger. But moments 
passed away, and minutes, and hours; yet 
without his experiencing any hope of es- 
cape; for he imagined that the Angel was 
waiting for him to resign himself, or had 
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left him for a while, and was occapied in 
receiving first the souls of the many hundred 
human, beings who had attained their pre- 
destined term in that same night, and in the 
same city, and the souls of the thousands 
who were doomed to employ him elsewhere. 
Daybreak arrived before his sufferings ter- 
minated: and his neighbours coming, ac- 
cording to their promise, entered his cham- 
ber, and found him still in bed; but observing 
that he was covered up and motionless as a 
corpse, they doubted whether he were still 
tlive, and called to him. He answered with 
a faint voice, “Iam not yet dead, but the 
Angel of Death came to me in the dusk of 
the evening, and I expect every moment his 
return to take my soul; therefore, trouble 
me not, but see me washed and buried.”— 
‘‘But why,” said his friends, “was the 
street-door left unlatched ?”’ ‘I latched it,’’ 
he answered, “ but the Angel of Death may 
have opened it,”’—‘* And who,” they asked, 
“is the man in the court?”? He answered, 
“TI know of no man in the court; perhaps 
the angel, who is waiting for my soul, has 
made himself visible to you, and been mista- 
ken in the twilight fora man.”? ‘ Heisa 
thief,”’ they said, “who has gathered toge- 
ther every thing in the house that he could 
carry away, and has been struck by the 
plague while doing so, and now lies dead in 
the court, atthe foot of the stairs, grasping 
in his hands a silver candlestick.” The mas- 
ter of the house, after hearing this, paused 
for a moment, and then throwing off his 
quilt, exclaimed,“ Praise be to God, the Lord 
ofall creatures! That is the eleventh, and 1 
um safe! . No doubt it was that rascal who 
came to me, and said that he was the Angel 
of Death. Praise be to God! Praise be 
to God !” 
.. This man survived the plague, and took 
pleasure in relating the above story. The 
thief. had overheard his conversation with 
his neighbours, and coming to his house in 
the dusk, had put his shoulder to the wooden 
dock, and so raised the door, and displaced 
the latch within. There is nothing wonder- 
fal.in the dream—nor in ifs accomplish- 
ment; the plague of 1835 entirely deso- 
Jated many houses, and was mostly fatal to 
the young; und all the inhabitants of the 
«house. in question were young except the 
.maaster. 

,.{ The, above is extracted from the Notes 
to Mr..Lane’s admirable translation of the 
. Arabian. Nights, now in course of publica- 
tion; of which notes it may be said, that they 
are scarcely less curious and instructive upon 

everything relative to the domestic manners 
and habits of the Arabians, than those fa- 
yourite stories of our school-days, to which 
_they form an accompaniment. The work is 
in all respects a chef-d’euvre, both in lite- 
rary merit and beauty of pictorial illustration. 
We may add, in relation to the above anec- 
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dote, that Mr. Lane states that it wag related 
tohim in Cairo, shortly after the plague ‘el 
luded to, by the Sheykh Mohammed El- 
Tantawee, who had taken the trouble of 
investigating the fact, und had ascertained 
its truth. } 





PHILOSOPHERS AT AN OPERA. 


“THE object of all the investigating pro- 
cesses in chemistry,’’ says Dr. ‘Chalmers, 
“is to repair the deficiency of our senses; 
and all experiment and all inference would 
be superseded, did we but see with more 
force ar distinctness than we do at present, 
Superior beings will look on the way by 
which we overcome the impediments of our 
less gifted nature, just as we do on the dex- 
terity or trick of some animal beneath ' us ;— 
‘will show a Newton as we show an ape.’ 
All our intellectual processes are but so many 
devices, by which ‘we may see at length, 
what they see at once; and were we pre- 
ferred to the rank which they occupy,’ they 
are processes which might one and all be 
dispensed with.” 

Pursuing the same train of thought, Dr. 
Thomas Brown observes :-—* Ft ia the great 
office of the analytic art of chemistry, to do 
for us only what the microscope does ;—it 
enables us to see the small objects which 
are before us at all times, without our being 
able to distingtish them. When a'chemist 
tells us that giass, which appears to''us one 
uniform substance, is composed of ‘different 
substances, he tells us what, with livelier 
perceptive organs, we might have known 
without a single experiment. The art of 
analysis, therefore, has its origin in the mere 
imperfection of our senses ; und ‘is truly the 
art of the blind. We boast, indeed, of the 
chemical discoveries we have made of late, 
with a rapidity of progress as brilliant as it 
is unexampled in the history of any other 
science; yet all our discoveries -have not 
created a single new:particle of matter. To 
beings capable of perceiving and distin- 
guishing’the different particles, which form 
those small masses which we cull ‘atoms,’ 
the pride which we feel in our chemicel 
analysis, must seem as ridiculous as to us 
would seem the pride of the blind; ifone who 
had never enjoyed the opportunity of behold- 
ing the sun, were to boast of having disco- 
vered, by a nice compurison of the changing 
temperature of bodies, that during certain 
hours of the day, there passed over our earth 
some great source of heat. The’ addition of 
one pew sense to us, might probubly in a few 
hours convey more instruction, with respect 
to. matter, than all which is ever'torepay and 
consummate the physical labours of mankind.” 

‘All philozophy,’” says’ Fontenelle, |“ is 
founded on these two things ;—that we have 
a great deal of curiosity, und very bad eyes. 
In astronomy, for example, if our eyes'were 
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better, we should then see distinctly whether 
the stars really are or are not so many suns, 
illuminating worlds of their own ; and if, on 
the other hand, we had less curiosity, we 
should then care very little about this know- 
ledge ;—which would come pretty nearly to 
the same thing. But we wish to know more 
than we see; and there lies the difficulty. 
Even if we saw well the little which we do 
see, this would, at least, be some small know- 
ledge gained. But it appears to us diffe- 
rent from what it is; and thus it happens 
that a true philosopher passes his life, in not 
believing what he sees, and in labouring to 
guess what is altogether beyond his sight. 
“T cannot help figuring to myself, that 
nature is a great public spectacle, which 
resembles that of the opera. From the 
place in which we sit, we do not see things 
quite as they are. The scenes and machi- 
hery are arranged so us to produce a pleas- 
ing effect at a distance; and the weights 
and pulleys on which the different move- 
ments depend, are hid from us. We there- 
fore do not trouble our heads with guessing 
how this mechanical part of the performance 
is carried on. - It is, perhaps, only some me- 
chanist, concealed amoung the crowded audi- 
ence, who racks his brain about a flight 
through the air, which appears to him ex- 
traordinary, and whois seriously bent on dis- 
covering by what means it has been executed, 
This, mechanist,—gazing, and wondering, 
and. tormenting himself,—-is in a situation 
very like that of a philosopher, in the theatre 
of the world. But what augments the dif- 
ficulty to the philosopher is that, in the 
machinery which nature presents, the cords 
are completely concealed from him ;—so 
completely indeed, that the constant puzzle 
has been to guess what the secret contrivance 
is, which produces the visible motions in the 
frame of the universe. Let us imagine all 
the. sages collected at an opera ;—the Py- 
thagorases, Platos, Aristotles, and all the 
other great names, which now-a-days make 
80 much noise in our ears. Let us suppose 
that they saw the flight of Phaeton, as he is 
represented carried off by the winds ;—-that 
they.cannot see the cords to which he is at- 
tached ; and thut they are quite ignorant of 
everything behind the scenes. ‘ Itis a secret 
(wirtue,’.says one of them, ‘that carries off 
Phaeton.’ . ‘ Phaeton,’ says another, ‘is com- 


posed of certain members, which cause him 


te-nscend.’? A third says, ‘Phaeton has a 
eertain. affection for the top of the stage. 
He. does, not feel at his ease when he is not 
there.’. ‘Phaeton,’ says a fourth, ‘is not 
formed to fly; but he likes better to fly, 
than, to, leave the top of the stage empty ;’— 
anda huodred other absurdities of the kind ; 
which might have ruined the reputation of 
antiquity, if the reputation of antiquity for 
wisdom, could have been ruined. At last 


- came Descartes and some other moderns ; 


who say Phaeton ascends, because he is 
drawn by cords ; and because he hus a weight 
as & counterpoise. Accordingly, we now no 
longer believe that a body will stir, unless it 
be drawn or impelled by some other body; 
or that it will d or d d, unless by 
the operation of some spring or counters 
poise ; and thus to see Nature, as she really 
is, is to see the back of the stuge at the 
opera.” 

“ In this exposition,” resumes Dr. Brown, 
“of the phenomena of the universe, and of 
those strange ‘follies of the wise,’ which 
have been gravely propounded in the syst 
of philosophers, concerning them, there is 
much truth, as well as happy pleasantry. 
As far, at least, as relates to matter consi- 
dered merely as existing in space, there can 
be no question that philosophy is an endea- 
vour to repuir, by art, the badness of our 
eyes: that we may be able to see what is 
actually before us.” N. R. 








THE SUPERIORITY AND FORM OF 
MAN 


Tae superiority of man is demonstrated by 
the place he holds in the grand scheme of: 
the creation, formed as he is for soverei 
command, and possessing, in the wonderful 
machine in which the soul is enveloped, the 
power und means adapted for the execution 
of any and everything which intellect can 
regulate or conceive. That man was not 
formed like the inferior grades of animals, 
is evident from the universal application to 
purpose or circumstance, which each and all 
of his members, both separately and collee- 
tively, possess: for in the lower species may 
be discovered some peculiarity of form, 
limb, or feature, applicable only to the pe- 
culiar habits of the animal to which they 
belong; thus, the arm of the monkey, the 
singularly shaped jaw of the shark, the 
tusk of the elephant, and the coil of the 
serpent, all tend to prove that they are not 
the children of free will, but, on the contrary, 
are subservient toa superior power, to whom 
Providence has said, ‘* Thou shalt have do- 
minion over them.” The form of many, as 
regards his corporeal tenements, may be 
divided into three stages ;—the time of in- 
fancy, when muscle, tendon, and nerve, are 
blended, as it were, together,—the more 
mature period when they are expressed, and 
the chest of the male begins to expand, and 
his well-knit frame moves onward in stately 
majesty, whilst the softer and more beautiful 
being, whom Divine favour has granted to 
be his solace and help, assumes the forma- 
tion best adapted for the performance of 
those duties and tender occupations which 
render our abode on earth a scene of domes- 
tic happiness and virtuous bliss. The third 
stage is that when the juices of the bod 
have become absorbed ; when the teeth fall 
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frofy the gums, and weakness and decrepi- 
tudéhave broken down the once. stately fa- 
brié which: towered amid: the ranks of animal 
life:“¥et even:then, so vast is the superiority 
givéniby'the Almighty to his highly-lavoured 
child, that it needs only the * loosing of the 
silveé‘cord,” it is only necessary that. the 
*‘ yolden bowl”? should be broken, and, to 
use'the beautiful language of a modern lec- 
turer; from ‘the times-worn and decrepid 
trunk ‘issues forth the never dying Psyche, 
in renewed and eternal youth, to the realms 
of endless blisa and everlasting life.” C. S. 


-., HUMANITY IN WAR. 


Tus following acts of humanity, performed 
by the English, in war, ate recorded by a 
recent writer:—Humanity is always the com- 
panion of true valour. It is related that 
many of the crew of the Santissima Trinidada, 
unable to stand the tremendous fire of the 
Victory, and not knowing how else to escape 
it, nor where to betake themselves for protec- 
tion, leaped overboard and swam to the Vic- 
tory, up whose sides they were helped by the 
English, during the action. When the prin- 
cipal part of a Spanish squadron, under the 
command of Juan de Langara, had struck to 
Admiral Rodney, at the risk of being blamed 
by his country, or even forfeiting his own 
life, the conqueror abstained from sending to 
take possession of the prizes, lest his men 
should impart the small- pox, which was then 
raging in the British fleet, to the Spaniards, 
with whom it proves a most fatal disease ; 
but informing Langara of his motives, he 
trusted to his word that he would not with- 
draw the ships which he had captured. The 
noble Spaniard kept his promise, and thus 
did the humanity and honour of the gallant 
Christian commanders save from death by a 
distressing distemper, more human beings 
than probably had fallen in the heat of battle. 
But similar humanity has been fostered and 
cherished by our government; thus, on the 
occasion of a ncarcity in Spain, approaching 
to. famine, when a British squadron was 
blockading its. ports, our Privy Council for- 
bade;the molestation of neutral vessels carry- 
ing.gtain for the relief of its people, although 
they., were. foes. the Loire frigate 
stormed and got possession of Fort Muros, in 
Spain, the report of the brave Yeo, signified 
that his seamen and marines vied with each 
other, who should first relieve their wounded 
enemies, and that their humanity was re- 
warded by the greatest gratitude aud kindest 
services from the friends and relations ef the 
prisoners. The Common Council of London 
voted thanks to him aud his crew, not only 
for their gallantry, but for their mercy and 
generosity, so houourable to their couutry’s 
character. And at another, period, both the 
British and Bish paitiament thanked General 
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Elliott for his distingnished( clemency in 
saving the lives of the enemy at Gibraltar. 
Such magnanimous actions as these furm 
the bright page of modern history, and no 
similar instances exist in the histories of the 
ancients, of whole senates and communities 
among them having sanctioned and recom- 
mended such generous behaviour. o 
. C. 





Biography. 


CHARLES DIBDIN. 


Cares. I)1Bp1n was born in Winchester, 
and was originally intended for the church ; 
but his love of music prevailed over the spi- 
ritual call of his friends ; he preferred songa 
to sermons, and inculcated in them as pure 
doctrines of Christian charity and benevo- 
lence as may be found in the more orthodox 
productions of the pulpit. His musical 
knowledge was very great: no man. under- 
stood better the simple and graceful counter- 
point of his day, His melodies abound with 
rege and true English sentiment : witness 

is songs in the “ Quaker,” ‘The Water- 
man,”? and “ Lionel and Clariasa,”’ not. to 
mention his twelve hundred songs; written 
for his own unassisted entertainments. In 
short, Dibdin was an honour to English min- 
strelsy, for he wrote, composed, and sang his 
own productions, with all the inspiration 
and enthusiasm of the bards of olden time, 
It has been the fashion to decry him_ for 
muking Jack a puling, love-sick driveller ; 
but the government of his day thought other- 
wise, and gave him a pension, which he en- 
joyed until his zeal carried him too far, in 
some people’s eyes, in the cause of unpro- 
moted merit. However, “ Time, the aven- 
ger of the dead, ’ as Byron beautifully. says, 
has handed him down to us, hallowed by 
age; for the ‘ Lads of the Village,’ and 
‘‘ Farewell my trim-built Wherry,’’ are 
hailed by even modern corrupted ears with 
delight and enthusiasm still, and will. conti- 
nue to be received with pleasure as long as 
melody and sentiment hold a place in an 
English heart. He had two sons, Charles 
and Thomas, who, in a great degree, inhe- 
rited their father’s genius. The latter is. 
still living, and, though advanced in. years, 
has all the fertile fancy and originality of his 
younger days. 
never uttained a great reputation as.an. actor; 
but, as it has been said, “that. one subject 
only with one genius fits,’’ he achieved, so 
much fame in his mono-logue capacity, exhir 
biting somany coruscations of his own intel- 
lect, and varied genius, that we. can hardly 
regret to know he failed to express the. bril- 
liancy of the thoughts of others. *4Tuke 
him for allin all, we ne’er shall look upon 
his like again !"’"—Bentley’s Miscellany. 


Dibdin, like Shakspeare,. 
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A BOOK OF THE PASSIONS.® 
° By G. P. R. James. 

[Ws.:shall.reserve whatever remarks we 
muay;have to. make un this splendidly embel- 
lished volume until. our next number, and in 
the meantime present our readers with an 
abstract of the third tale, the subject of 
which is Reyence.] 

‘In the playground of a school in the 
country, eight or ten of the elder scholars 
were at play. One of them, Henry Dillon, 
a tall, handsome, but swarthy ycuth, irri- 
tated, by some interruption of his game, 
strikes the offender, a much smaller boy, 
several severe blows, applying to him at the 
same time the offensive epithet of “ Little 
Bastard.” A boy of the same age as Dillon 
interposes; tells him he shall not repeat 
either offence again, and moreover that the 
epithet belongs as much to him (Dillon) as 
to the little boy. Dillon is deeply incensed, 
but ‘the appearance of the master prevents 
further outbreak at that time. Both Dillon 
and his reprover, Charles Neville, are suit- 
ably admonished, and there the matter seems 
to end. 
Lord Grange, a party are assembled at 
breakfast; among them are Lord Grange, 
his’ two daughters, Miss Grange and her 
sister Lucy, and young Dillon, now become 
a distinguished Parliamentary man, and the 
“observed of all observers.’’ He is about 
to be mirried to Miss Grange, with the 
cordial concurrence ot all parties. 

Miss Grange was beautiful: — “ Her 
sister Lucy possessed beauty, perhaps less 
striking, but more fascinating, — culmer, 
more retiring, more timid, perhaps—than 
her sister. Her whole face and form were 
in hurmony with her character: though not 
pale, she was puler than Miss Grange ; 
though tall, she was not so tall. Her graces 
were ull of a quieter order ; her movements, 
without being slow, were never hurried; 
and though by no means taciturn, it was but 
to few that she spoke very much, and to still 
fewer'that she spoke very long. An officer 
in the army—a gay, pleasant man enongh— 
sat beside her! and endeavoured zealously 
to éntertain her. She listened, and she 
smiled, and she replied, quite sufficiently to 
show that she was amused and pleased, and 
that she wished to give pleasure again; but 
it ‘went no further; and it was evident to 
évery one, that she was not seeking admira- 
tion.” After breakfast, Lord Grange has 
an interview with his steward,—Mr. Gra- 
Ham; a gentleman of about twenty-three, 
and no other then he, who, as a little boy, 
figures in the opening of the story. In the 
éourse‘of conversation, Graham feels bound 
in honour to correct u misconception under 

®* Published by Longman and Co,, London, 1838. 


Ten years after, at the mansion of: 


which Lord Grange lubours with. respeet: ta...) 
Henry Dillon,—he informs. him that Dilloa; 
is in fact an illegitimate son, and that though 
possessed of an immense fortune, the prin-.,, 
cipal estates of his father had of necessity. 
devolved to the legitimate heir. 

While this conversation is going on, Ca 
tain Neville, the devoted admirer of 1 
younger sister, Lucy, arrives at the mansion, - 
and his presence diffuses joy upon almost 
every one. Boyish rivalries passed away,.- 
only pleasurable sensations are munifested 
both by Dillon and Neville, thong» the 
greater expression of warmth is on the part 
of Neville. In the evening Lord Grange 
and Dillon have an interview: what passed - 
is a secret to the guests, but early the next 
day Dillon’s carriage proceeds with him 
towards London. The secret is that the 
marriuge is broken off, and an impression 
tukes possession of the breast of Dillon, . 
that Neville is the cxuse. He devotes his 
mind to Revence. He is determined to 
exert his utmost ingenuity to render the life 
of Neville miserable. An illness with which 
he is suddenly seized while travelling, ren- 
ders medical assist y; he is, 
through the friendly zeal of the inn-keeper 
where he stopped, conveyed to the house of 
a neighbouring gentleman, who happens to 
be Sir William Neville, uncle to Charles 
Neville. Dillon turns the event to his 
hellish purpose. He contrives to make Sir 
William believe that his nephew had been in 
the habit of speaking of him disparagingly, 
calling him a dotard, and a mere driveller, 
The marriage of Neville and Lucy is at this 
time on the eve of celebration; just before 
the time, however, Lord Grange receives a 
letter,—it is from Sir Henry Neville, and is 
to the following effect,—‘* My Lord,—as it 
has occurred to me, although nothing hag 
been said upon the subject, that your lord- 
ship’s determination of giving your daughter 
in marriage to my nephew, may be in some 
degree affected by the chance of his suc- 
ceeding to my property, J think it bat right 
to inform you, that it is not my intention to 
leave him any pest thereof ; ane the con- 
trary, to bequeath every thing I possess to 
my sister’s second son, Willram, Charles’s 
first cousin. I hope this letter will reach 
you in time to prevent any unpleasant mis- 
conceptions; and have the honour to be, 
with compliments to Miss Lucy, and the 
rest of your lordship’s family, your lord- 
ship’s most obedient servant, 

Witiiam Nevins.” 

Upon tlre receipt of this letter, Lord 
Grange breaks off this marriuge, as he pre- 
viously had done that of Dillon. Neville 
repairs instantly to his uncle, to discover the 
cause of this sadden change in his dixposi- 
tion towards him; unfortunately his uncle 
had died not long before his (Charles’s,) 
arrival. Sir John Stanmore, father of the 
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youth to whom ‘the property had: been be- 
quéathed, is’ there as the representative of 
his son, then at sea. Neville, deeply moved, 
writes: to Lord Grange, pressing him to-let 
the marriage go on, showing the sufficiency 
of his own income, aided by the promised 
portion of Lucy, and urging that the depth 
oftheir mutual attachment must prevent 
the happiness of either in any other union. 
Dillon hears of Neville’s disappointment 
with delight, resolves to call upon him, and 
veiling his real feelings, assumes the air of 
friendship, and advises a marriage without the 
consent of the father. The scheme succeeds. 
The parties are married, first at Scotland, 
then in London, and they take a house in the 
suburbs suitable to their means. Dillon 
visits them, and following up his villainy, 
induces Neville, under specious representa- 
tions of — future advantage, to embark 
in some flouting project. The bubble bursts, 
and Neville through further devices of Dillon, 
becomes the inmate of a prison. His faith. 
fal wife accompanies him, cheers his spirits, 
sheds no tear, utters not a murmur. He 
writes to his pretended friend to become his 
bail ; Dillon comes to the prison and refuses 
him; he even insults him by falsely repre- 
senting that he had been engaged in fubri- 
cating false reports for stock-jobbing pur- 
poses, and had for that conduct been dis- 
missed from his Majesty’s service! All are 
excited. Dillon, on leaving the room, 
makes some allusion to his own illegitimacy, 
which neither Neville nor his wife under- 
stands ; but it recalls to Neville’s mind the 
old quarrel at school, which he now relates 
to Lucy. The mind of Neville nearly sinks 
under his xeffliction, but his more heroic 
wife sustains him ; and yielding to his inter- 
Gessions, promises to make an appeal to her 
futher.. She leaves him for this purpose, 
and for that of vindicating his character from 
the aspersions which she has no doubt have 
been’ cast upon him. Dilion, meantime, 
oceeds in his villainy. To,serve, however. 
is. own purposes, he pays the debt for 
which Neville was incarcerated; and the 
messenger who informs Neville that he is 
free, brings # letter from Dillon, in which 
the'latter attempts another stab, by insinua- 
ting an intimacy between Graham and Mrs. 
Neville. . This attempt, however, ix power- 
less ; Neville’s confidence in his wife’s 
honour is not for a moment shaken, and he 
determines to proceed at once to Graham’s, 
and lay the letter before him. And now the 
story begins to brighten; events had sud- 
denly occurred or become knowh which had 
once more changed the views of Lord 
Grange, and Neville is surprised to find 
himself welcomed as a son. Sir William 
Neville, it will be remembered, made a will, 
pepreninies his property to the son of Sir 
John Stanmore; that youth it seems died 
the day before the will was signed ; “conse- 


quently that document thus rendered: nuga. 
tory, the estates fall as a matter of course to 
Charles Neville, the heir at law. The road 
to happiness is in this way opened to all the 
= deserving it; and it only remains to 

stated that Dillon, informed by.Graham 
in a letter conveying a challenge, that it was 
from him, and not from Neville that Lord 
Grange derived his knowledge of Dillon’s 
illegitimacy,—stung to the quick by disco- 
vering his pernicious mistake, aad the frus- 
tration of alt his schemes, ends his worthless 
life with a pistol. (To be continued.) 


THE PLAGUE NOT CONTAGIOUS. 
(Continued from page 364.) 

Tr there be a spot in the world placed beyond 
the control of public opinion, it is a Lazzaret. 
Believed, as it is, to be an invention for public 
security, the tyranny, the extortions, the inju- 
ries, which are inflicted within it, escape all 
animadversion. Discussion as to its organi- 
zation, its laws, its judicature, seems wholly 
excluded—while it is necessarily interested 
in the suppression of any facts which would 
interfere with the unlimited power and large 
funds of which it disposes. 

Have Lazzarets, then, the best, the most 
rigid, succeeded in shutting out or keeping 
down the plague? By no means. Odessa 
has frequently been quoted as having one of 
the best organized quarantine establishments 
in the world—certainly one of the severest. 
Yet, not long ago, the plague broke out in the 
Lazzaret —entered the town—destroyed a 
number of inhabitants, and ceased at a parti- 
cular season, as it usually does. Quarantines 
have been introduced during the last seven 
years, by Mehemet Ali, into his dominions, 
in Syria and Egypt. They have been placed 
under the control of the European Consuls, 
and ample funds have been given by the 
Viceroy, both for the erection of proper edi- 
fices, and for the payment of the necessary 
salaries. Has the plague, in consequence of 
these arrangements, visited Alexandria less 
than it did before? By no means. Have the 
quarautines protected Damietta—or Rosetta 
—or Jaffa, on the coasts— Damascus or Jeru- 
salem, or Cairo in the interior ? Nobody can 
pretend they have. And _ if looked into, I 
apprehend it will be found not only that they 
have'been no barrier to the progress of disease, 
bit that they have created, concentrated, and 
by concentration, diffused the malady.. Many 
ot the Lazzarets are in spots singularly un- 
healthy; at Beyrout I found, not only that 
many persons who had arrived in good health 


had perished in the Lazzarets of the plague ; 
but that many had died of dysentery and 
other disorders, from which they were per- 
fectly free when they entered. No plan 
could be devised more likely to create penl- 
ous or cuntagious elements, than bringing 
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suffering and diseased people together—crea- 
ting about them a deleterious atmosphere, 
and delivering them over to the annoyance of 
an oriental quarantine. In the Lazzuaret at 
Syria, for example, where the exactions are 
monstrous, and where lately there was not 
even a waterproof roof to shelter au invalid, I 
have seen a person come out of his imprison- 
ment having had his garments devoured by 
rats, and his person disfigured by multitadi- 
nous vermin. 

.I am disposed to attach little value to indi- 
vidual or domestic isolation. During the 
raging of a pestilential disease, prudence, 
temperance, and quiet, are, no doubt, valuable 
auxiliaries for velf-preservation, by diminish- 
ing the dangers of the epidemy, be they what 
they may. It would be a foolish daring not 
to avoid rather than seek the districts where 
the disease is exercising its ravages ; as there, 
no doubt, a deteriorated atmosphere must be 
the consequence of its presence; and that 
atmosphere may in itself be an element of 
danger. But quarantines alone, especially 
where there has been no prudential change 
in the habits of life, would appear to have no 
favourable effect in excluding the malady. 
During the plague of 1835, the Hurem of the 
Pacha of Kgypt, consisted of about three 
Hundred persons; notwithstanding the se- 
verest cordon, the plague entered, and seven 
persons died within the cordon. The cordon 
itself was composed of five hundred persons ; 
these were in constant contact with the town, 
where the plague was violently raging; and 
of these five hundred only three died, so that 
the proportion of those who perished within 
the cordon, to those who perished without, 
was as four toone. The plague has about it 
much that is unaccountable and seemingly 
capricious. The theory of specific contagion 
may possibly explain some of its influences, 
but it leaves the greater number unaccounted 
for. 

Were I willing, or able, to awaken your 
sympathies by pictures of human suffering ; 
‘were it necessary in the pursuit of truth to 
appeal to excitable passions; I would endea- 
‘vour to describe the horrors which the isola- 
‘tion of infected houses and other quarantine re- 
gulations, brought with them into Egypt dur- 
ang the plague of 1834 5. Impotent, wholly 
impotent to stop the progress of the disease, 
‘which raged and raged more intensely as the 
measures which were taken to arrest it be- 
‘came more and more cruel and severe, they 

“ereated an additional mass of misery beyond 
all power of calculation. The plague, no 
doubt, had its awful mission of desolation and 
death; but the quarantines let loose other 
murderous missionaries. more barbarous and 
‘pitiless; in the name of civilization they made 
men savages—in the name of humanity they 
inflicted hunger and thirst—intolesable suf- 
fering—frighiful starvation. They spread 


distrust and terror where calmness and resig- 
nation existed before; they tere asuader—- 
they uprooted all sympathies, all charities; 
when misery most demanded their aid aod 
support. To acknowledge that a case of 
plague had broken out in a family, was to 
subject that family to imprisonment, and to 
uncontrolled despotism. Hence, the dead 
were flung into the public streets, or buried 
and allowed to putrify within the dwellings 
where they died. At last the horrors became 
unbearable; and our Consul at Alexandria, 
whose opinion I may quote iu his own words, 
that the current belief as to the contagious- 
ness of plague, “ is a delusion which is a 
reproach to the present age;’’—that the 
existing quarantine regulations are ‘‘ intole- 
rable absurdities,” Mr. Thurburn, I say, had 
the humane and manly courage to represent 
to the Viceroy the fearful, the fatal :conse- 
quences of the measures adopted by the Board 
of Health; and they were put an end to by 
the interference of his Highness. The dis- 
ease took its course unarrested and uncon- 
trolled by the cordons which had been esta- 
blished ; it reached its intensity; but before 
this period experience had shown that the 
precautions employed, had served in no res- 
pect to check its progress; with the approach 
of the hot season it diminished, and at last 
wholly disappeared, though the cordons had 
been abandoned and the pestilence allowed 
to spread and propagate itself at will. 

he cases in whieh contact with persons 
having the plague, or with the curpses of 
those who have died of the plague, has not 
communicated the disease, are so abundant 
as to show that the contagious principle 
cannot at all events be a very active one, at 
least on ordinary. occasions. Mothers fre- 
quently die of the disease without communi- 
cating it to their suckling child husbands 
and wives have-the malady while in a state 
of habitual cohabition, without conveying it to 
their partners. Plague patients constantly 
expire in the arms of others, and no evil con+ 
sequence results; and it is sedrcely possible 
to have been long a resident in the Levant 
without being an ocular witness of cases 
where to be in the presence of, and even to 
have handled, a plague patient, has led to 
no injurious consequences. 

Even those who contend most strenuously 
for the contagiousness of the plagne, have 
not ventured to say that they have been able 
to trace it from person to person. Cases‘of 
the appearance of the disease after contact or 
communication with plague patients may no 
doubt occur; but it by no means follows, 
that the contact or communication was the 
immediate cause of the spread of the disease, 
What is wanting to support the popular 
theory and to justify the quarantine regula- 
tions is, to prove that the plague is not of 
spontaneous or endemic growth—that it is 
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communicated by a specific contagion only— 
aud, that Lazzaret.arrangements can prevent 
its, progress. I apprehend that neither of 
these theories can be supported by facts suffi- 
ciently numerous to overthrow the immense 
multitude of facts which appear to demon- 
strate, first, that the primary cases of plague 
are not imported, but indigenous in the spots 
were it exhibits itself—that its progress is 
not to be tracked from one diseased person to 
another, and that the establishment of cordons 
or Luzzatets has not prevented the introduc- 
tion or the spread of the disease. 
(To be concluded in our next.) 


AnecVote Gallery. 


ANECDOTES OF CELEBRATED PERSONS. 
From French Works. 

- Mozart in Paris.—On the eighth day, 
Mozart at length presented himself at the 
Duchess of Chabots. He was first made to 
wait in a cold hall, and then in a large dreary 
room, without a fire. The duchess at length 
appeared, received him with extreme polite- 
ness, and begging him to sit down at the 
instrument, hoped he would not mind its 
being somewhat out of repair. Mozart re- 
pte that he would play with the greatest 
pleasure, could he but have an opportunity of 
warming his fingers, which were as cold and 
stiffas ice. “Certainly, sir, you are right,” 
answered the duchess. That was all her 
answer, and seating herself on a sofa, she 
was soon surrounded by a nu uber of gentle. 
men, who entered into conversation with her. 
“1 had the honour to wait another hour,” 
says Mozart, in a letter to his father; “the 
windows and doors were open, and I, lightly 
elad, felt myself chilled all over—my head 
was beginningtoache. I at length sat down 
to play, but it was a poor instrument, and 
what was still more aggravating, the duchess 
desisted not from her work, neither did the 
, gentlemen from their conversation. I found 
this very trying, my patience was all but 
exhausted. I began Fisher's variations, but 
a played them half through, when I rose 
with impatience. There was a general con- 
yie@ert-of bravos and praises. As for me, I set 

about. ranging what I thought J should say, 
‘ia that, L-eould not do myself credit on that 

-/pianoy.and that I should be most happy to 

call anothet day’ to perform on a better in- 

‘strument.. I was not attended to. I was 
ithen obliged to wait another half hour, till 
‘the duke. came; he listened to me with 
,attention; and I forgot all my cold and head- 
ache, and played,as I play when in a good 
‘humour. Give me the best, the most superb 
. instrument in the world, and an inattentive 
‘or a careless audience, ‘and I lose my whole 
cour I am tired of these visits. On foot, 
“the distance is 1oo long, and the st are 
‘filled with mud ; and in conch, yout the 
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honour of paying little less than what you 
get: they praise you, it is all ‘seraphie, 
sublime, astonishing,’ and there is an end 
of it.” 


Byron and Vernet.—Once on the Guiph 
of Naples there was a barge, and in this 
barge were two gentlemen, whose acquain- 
tance bad only begun on the shore. For a sub- 
ject of conversation they began speaking of 
Mount Vesuvius. One of these gentlemen 
was short, thin, and fair; the other lame. 
‘It appears to me,” suid the latter to the 
former, “that your occupation is painting.” 
“TI try,” answered the short gentleman. 
And naturally enough the lame one had’a 
desire to know who this gentleman could ‘be. 
The short, fair-haired on was Vernet, 
the painter of Mazeppa and the Wolves, and 
Mazeppa and the Wild Horses; who, ‘by 
taking this boat, spared the other a postage, 
who was no other than Lord Byron. 


Marat —After a long and restless night, 
one of those nights in which the crimes ofa 
man weigh with a fearful incubus on: his 
breast, Marat awoke of a sudden, his 
haggard, his lungs panting; he turned in his 
bed, and looked like a wild beast ruminating 
in his den. He was thinking—it was. a 
ar wa peculiar to eee as he. lay 
thinking, he groaned again in. 

At length” his maind paiva sa easeth;.) a 
thought of a nature to excite a smile fitted 
athwart his black imagination, and a: few 
paroxysms of joy escaped him, and lit up his 
features with a ghastly glare. He called a 
barber—a thin, pale, frail-looking - being, 
whom a breath seemed able to shatter, 

At age of him, Marat threw his night- 
cap on the bed, and his long red hair fallmg 
on his shoulders, effectually completed the 
picture of a savage hyena; he then fixed a 
long gaze on the barber, who, apparently re- 

ardless of the monster and reckless) man 
Pefore him, coolly prepared his ‘shaving 
apparatus. 

“Citizen, are you ready?” squeaked: the 
frail barber. 

Marat sat silently down; but on the razor 
being first applied to his chin, he , 
short the operator, and smiling in his peculiar 
manner, “ You see there,” said he,‘ there’s 
a pistol—make the slightest incision, du:but 
give me a scratch, and its contents ard for 
you! Come, courage, go on.” 

The barber, without replying a word, pro- 
ceeded with his business; in a moment it was 
all done. Marat leaped with fury to a broken 
looking-glass, looked for the least appeartince 


of fresh blood ; whilst the barber, with the 
utmost nonchalance, packed up his tools.: — 
“I say,” cried Marat, “you wasn’t afraid 
4hen ?” 
“ Afraid? what of?” 
“Why, of that pistol.” 
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jy Whe little frail barber shook his head. 

“ Ah! do you think Marat would nut have 
kept his word ?” 
“No, impossible.” 
~°@® How’s that ?” 
“The barber mace a low bow, and when 
Onée outside the dvor, said,‘ Citizen, had I 
‘begun, I should have had no hesitation to 
fitish.” 


Haydn.—It is impossible to express the 
joy felt by every one, when it was heard that 
ydn. would be present at the theatre (at 
-Vienna.) One only dreary thought obtruded 
itvelf—suppose he should die on the way? 
Will he be strong enough to be present ? Oh, 
jean he come ? were questions every one put 
vto his neighbour. Shouts at length were 
heard; it.was the people cheering the ap- 
h of the octogenarian: he was carried 
into the theatre. The bl p 
- ‘was leaning on the shoulder of the Netcher, 
“for whom he had formerly composed the 
-“menuet du beuf;” he was a faithful and 
grateful. friend. 
The dovrs were opened; Princess Ester- 
hazy flew to meet him; the bravos of the 
se hae mingled with the notes of the or- 
y-shestra, which had struck up to salute him. 
After a moment of silence, Talieri left the 
& orehestra to inquire the orders of Haydn, 
Lewho, guessing the motive which caused the 
wears to stand glistening in his eyes, said, 
«'4 Come, embrace an old friend ;’’ it was all 
* he could say, and their tears commingled. 
«a SPalieri returned to the orchestra ; the sig- 
nal was:given, and. the cantate, which once 
‘Muzart had composed for Haydn, opened the 
vfestival. To this piece succeeded the ‘ Cre- 
ation.”  I¢ was in vain that once the hand of 
« the author rose to beat time; it fell back 
powerless, and his head dropped on his 
csbreast. The old man wept; it is the last 
resource of nature, whether to express our 
excess of grief or of joy. His tears were 
> sweet. 
For a moment ail was suspended; the 
most unremitting attention at length re- 
‘stored him, and the piece was continued. But 
reite tones had assumed another character ; 
a‘ogeief and sorrow at the sight of departing 
fu pin elly affected all, and the floods of 
y seemed to be carried aloft, as an 
offering to the throne of mercy, that his days 
vmight.not. yet be numbered. 
«ew i Exhausted, however, and overcome by so 
ao Aany emotions, a shudder was seen to run 
soothgongh his frame. Dr. Capellini, who never 
orileft hima moment, thought his legs were not 
sufficiently cuvered. In an instant, shawls 
Lis@nd’ cloaks. were offered from all corners of 
the room. “ Doctor, what shall we do ?”’ 
inquired several people anxiously; “ My 
friends, my friends,” answered a feeble voice, 
nothing, nothing, it is done.” His strength 
forsook him, every one offered to assist hin 
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home; but he waved his hand, and ‘puin 
to the orchestra, directed his eyes to pore 


and blessed his friends. 
Three days after, Haydn was uo more. 


Madame Mére.—The mother of Napoleon 
was of a very pleasing exterior, and always 
dressed like a young person; she gen 
wore a muslin gown, and a crown of arti 
cial flowers surmounted her head, Her-son 
often complained to her on the subject of 
her dress, as unbecoming one of her years, 
and too simple to appear at court. He 
commissioned Madame Bacciochi to take 
his mother to the famous magazine of Lenor- 
mant, and there to make a provision of 
dresses and other things, suitable to his 
mother’s rank and years. Madame Mére, 
after much persuasion, at length consented 
to go, but she was shocked at the enormous 
charges, and persisted in leaving without 
expending a farthing. Madame Elise, how- 
ever, remonstrated, and ordered stuffs to the 

t of ath d crowns, compelling 
her mother to take them ; the good lady was 
ill for a fortnight afterwards, with grief at 
having spent so much money. Alter Lu- 
cian’s departure, she took poasession of his 
“hotel ;’? she gave no more than 128 francs 

er annum to her servants whom she did not 
board. Her three cooks had an apron a-piece 
per diem, a duster, and one towel.in com- 
mon. She preserved her former water. 
carrier that she used to employ in Rue St. 
Honoré, and paid five centimes per bucket— 
this man furthermore drew water to wash 
and clean the plate. She only took in four 
small loaves of half a pound weight a-day, 
and these she shared with an old attendant, 
brought over from Corsica, and who: had 
waited on her more than thirty yedrs. 
When Mesdames Elise and Pauline wished 
to have a little amusement at their mothér’s 
expense, they would cull or her and stay to 
dine, when the old lady was obliged to'#end 
to the baker’s for more bread. © On the 
Emperor’s obliging her to keep an establizh- 
ment, the old Corsican attendant) was*ap- 
pointed to wait outside the door, w e 
servants who served had to pass; her duty 
was to consign to-a cu the key of 
which was always in her ions: all 
dishes, either left untouched, or but slightly 
begun ; they were brought on table the:next 
and following days. When asked how it 
was she exercised so much economy inher 
houxehold expences, she would reply, 
“¢ When I had to provide for nine children, 
1002. was sufficient. There is now my:sou 
Lacian who is not provided for, he is a great 
expense; he will never be able to get: his 
daughters off his hands; I have taken w 
myself to endow them. Besides; it is al- 
ways — to be saving; there is no tell- 
ing what may happen.” : 

Frederick 1].—One of Frederick’s pages 
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had tried his patience to such an extent, 
that he'gave him at length a box on the ear, 
which rather disturbed the symmetry of his 
curls. Without appearing in the least dis- 
concerted, the page placed himself before 
a glass, und set about arranging his  dis- 
ordered hair. “Whut, you rascal, you 
dare ?” exclaimed the incensed monarch. 
“Sire,” replied the page, ‘‘T should be very 
sorry that those in the anti-chamber should 
know what has been passing between us.” 
The King could not help laughing, and 
passed into another apartment. H. M. 


Che Public Journals. 





ON THE POPULAR IGNORANCE OF THE 
PEOPLE IN THE RURAL DISTRICTS WITHIN 
FIFTY MILES OF LONDON. 

In a Letter by W. Howitt to W. Tait, Esq. 
You would naturally imagine that, as Lon- 
don is the great. centre of uctivity and talent 
——that, as. there mercantile, philosophical, 
and literary ambition flock as to the chief 
theatre of exertion and reward—wealth and 
knowledge, and a quick spirit, would over- 
throw together and diffuse themselves through 
the adjacentcountry. All inquiry, however, 
only. proves that the further you get from 
the metropolis, the more active is the dispo- 
sition to. a general diffusion of education 
amongst the people ; and that nowhere does 
such gross ignorance exist as in the rural 
districts within fifty miles round London. 
The various reports of government commis- 
sioners, of parliamentary committees, and of 

opulur societies, all testify to this fact. 

Took into the Reports of the Commissioners 

of .Public Charities, into those of the Poor- 

Law Commissioners, and of the British and 

Foreign: School Society, and you will find 

that: all throughout the agricultural districts 

of the north of England the peasantry are 
better educated, and that pauperism conse- 
quently never assumed there the terrific as- 
eet which it did in Kent, Essex, Sussex, 
erfolk, and other southern counties. The 
metropolitan journals have, one and all, join- 
ed in exclamations of surprise and indigna- 
tien’ on'this latter event. All have agreed in 
thestrange fact of this dense cloud of rural 
igndrance-with which the capital is encircled, 
but few or none heve gone down into the real 
causes of its existence. 

The villages themselves are often very 
picturesque. They are frequently scattered 
along extensive commons, amidst abundant 
woodsand grey heaths; generally buried in 
their old orchards, and built with many 
picturesque angles and projections; often 
thatched, and consisting of old framed tim- 
ber-work, or wood altogether, with gardens 
full of flowers, and goodly rows of bee-hives. 
« . . . ~~ But the people themvzelves 
seem lost’ in their umbrageous hamlets, and 





on their commons unthought of. There is 
the village of Oxshott, some three miles 
hence, (Esher, Surrey.) Go through it on a 
Sunday, when the agricultural people are all 
at leisure, and there they are, as thick as 
motes in the sun, in the middle of the village 
street. There is no church; nor any inha- 
bitants, but farmers and labourers. Boys, 
girls, men, and women, all seem to be out of 
doors, and all in their every-day garbs. The 
colour of tawny-soiled slops and straw-hats 
gives, as a painter would say, the prevailing 
tint to the scene. The boys are busy enough, 
playing at ball or cricket, The men seem 
to pass their time sitting on banks or stiles, 
a-gossiping or smoking in groups. Scurcely 
a soul will move out of the way to let you 
pass. The intellectual condition of this:ob- 
scure hamlet is strikingly indicated to every 
poser through, by a large school-house, 
eating on its front, cut in stone, this proud 
title—* Tue Rovat Kent ScHoon, founded 
in 1820 ;’ but which has since been so far 
confounded, that its windows are broken to 
atoms, and it is at once recent and in ruins! 
This state of things should not be suffered to 
continue. 

In some parts of Essex, Sussex, Kent, 
Buckinghamshire, and Berkshire, schools of 
any kind are represented as:unknown;. and 
that in others, not more than one in the fifteen 
of the labourers is able to read. In this part 
of Surrey, the difficulty is to find a. labourer 
at.all that can read, and none but those who 
have had to do with them can tell the density 
of their minds. Tho rust of ages seems to 
be settled upon them. If ignorance were 
laughable, some most ridiculous instances 
of it might be given, When 1 came here, 
I asked the gardener who had lived all 
his life here, what house in the village Jane 
and Anna Maria Porter, the novelists, used 
tooccupy. -He told me; and added, gra- 
tuitiously—** How much these ladies. were 
made of by the gentry!” ‘ And on what 
account ?’’ I asked. “Oh! they made draw- 
ings for young ladies, or something.” Ax I 
was going into Chertsey one day, 1 was cu- 
tious to know whether anything was remem- 
bered of Abraham Cowley, who lived some 
time and died there. There is a stone tablet 
fixed in the front of his house, still bearing 
Pope’s line— 

* Here the last numbers flowed from Cowley’s tongue ;° 


so that one would think the house a matter 
of sufficient notoriety in a place of perhups a 
couple of thousands of population. I asked 
two old women who sate on a bank at the 
town-end, if they could tell me whereabouts 
Cowley’s house stood. “Cowley ! Cowley !” 
saidthey. “What is he?” ‘ Nay,’ I ob- 
served, “itis rather what was he?’ Oh, 
then, they knew nothing about him, and 
they knew nobody of that name, ‘ Well, 
but,” I added, “it is Cowley, the poet, that 
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-I mean.” “A 
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] t? a poet 2” said one old 
woman to the other looking very full of won- 
der— what is a poet?’ They shook their 
heads and could make nothing of it. I re- 
peated my inquiries to every person that I 
saw, but with as little success, till I got 
very near to the house itself, when I found 
a mun who knew it — Tait’s Magazine. 





INFLUENCE OF RAILWAYS IN DE. 
VELOPING THE RESOURCES OF 
A COUNTRY. 


Tue Iri-h Railway Commissioners, in their 
second report, have collected a number of 
important facts on the above subject, to show 
the astonishing effect of increased facility of 
intercourse. The outline which follows 
enumerates the principal of them. 

These effects ure not confined to any coun- 
try or district, ulthough they are, of course, 
more striking and rapid in rich commercial 
ones than in others. The extent to which 
intercourse is not only inrceased, but actually 
created by ‘the facility of accomplishing it, 
wouid be incredible but for the numerous 
and authentic examples of it to be seen in so 
many different. localities, and under as va- 
rious circumstances. The omnibus con- 
veyances between different parts of London 
and its principal suburbs, (the same thing, it 
might have been added, having previously 
taken place in Paris and other capitals,) are 
afamiliar and striking instance of this fact. 
And yet the number—axa daily increasing one 
+of these has not prevented the establish. 
ment and success of steamers, continually 

lying between Westminster and London 
idges, and daily conveying many thousands 
of persons, although it is a contiguous and 
parallel line to one of the chief directions of 
the omnibus traffic. Equally surprising is 
the number of passengers carried by the 
steamers down the Thames. Upwards of 
500,000 persons were conveyed last year by 
the ‘stedtners to Greenwich, and about 
300,000 to Woolwich and Blackwall, inde- 
dent of the tens, or perhaps hundreds 

of thousands conveyed to Gravesend, Herne- 
Margate, Ramsgate, &e., and of consi- 
derably more than 1,000,000 who travel to 
and from Greenwich by the railway. It is, 
perhaps, still more astonishing that the Jand 
conveyancs have nevertheless increased with 
almost equal rapidity. Two coaches, running 
each twice a-day, formed the only passenger 
conveyance between London and Woolwich 
not longer than 30 years ago. The omni- 
buses sone now perform the journey 48 
times per day, besides the numerous vans 


~ an¢ coaches which ply between Woolwich 


and Gréenwich, to take passengers to. and 
from the railway. Only two generations 
buck,there were no means of reaching Lon- 
doa from Horsham, in Sussex, a distance of 


36 miles, buton foot or on horseback. Up- 
wards of 30 coa now pass through: Hor- 
sham daily, to and from London, besides 
post-chaises, private carriages, &c., while 
the traffic of goods exceeds 40,000 tons. per 
annum. This change has been solely caused 
by the construction of a good road. » Onthe 
Stockton and Darlington road, the passen- 
gers conveyed amounted only to 4,000 annu- 
ally previous to the opening of the railway ; 
they now exceed 16,000. The average 
number of passengers on the Bolton railroad 
is now 2,500 per week, although it did. not 
previously amount to 300. The conches 
running between Newcastle and Carlisle, 
prior to the railway, were only licensed to 
carry persons per week, or both ways, 
686; now 1,596 are on the average con- 
veyed the whole distance every week. On 
the Dundee and Newstyle line, the railway 
has increased the annual number of travel- 
lers. from 4,000 to upwards of 50,000: Be- 
tween Liverpool and Manchester the num- 
ber of passengers by the couches was formerly 
146,000 in the year; it is now more than 
500,000 by the railway alone. The same, 
if not a more surprising, result has taken 
place in foreign countries. The former 
traffic between Brussels and Antwerp con- 
sisted of about 75,000 passengers: per:dn- 
num ; the railroad has raised it to more than 
1,200,000! Similar effects have been expe- 
rienced in the United States, both in the 
increase of travelling, and in the rapidity 
and denseness with which the vicinity of 
railroads, and of steam navigation, has be- 
come located and peopled. Hence the 
great stimulus which has been given to the 
construction of railroads in that country: 
in January, 1835, full.1,600 miles of railway 
had already been completed in the United 
States, at a cost of about 8,130,000/ 
sterling. 





STATISTICS OF LONDON, 
Population. 

In the reign of Henry II., London con- 
tained 40,000 inhabitants. In that of Wil- 
liam III., the number was 674,000; George 
III., 676,000; ditto, 180}, 1,097,000 
ditto, 1811, 1,304,000; George IV., 1821, 
1,574,000; William IV., 1831, 1,860,000. 

Of this population, there were within the 
bills of mortality, in: 1821, 660,578 men, and 
768,007 women, being 38 women to 33.men. 
Of this number, according to the census, 
8,855 families were agriculturists; 199,902 
mechanies, and 116,834 of other professions, 
Allowing four persons. to each family, there 
were 800,000 persons of the industrious 
class, and 464,000 without any particular 
useful profession. 
._ In 1836, amongst this great ulation, 
there were 60 bankers, 1,630 Seiad, 
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300 physicians, 580 chemists, 1,180 sur- 
geons, 131 notaries, 1,150 lawyers, 1,560 
merchants, 3,480 commercial agents, 2,100 


bakers, 1,800 butchers, 200 brewers, 4,300 - 


publicchouse keepers, 3,900 tailors, 2,800 
shoemakers, 390. hatters, 200 curriers, 520 
architects, builders, &c. 

But the number of persons attached to 
each of these professions is about ten times 
that of the masters. - There are 16,502 
shoemakers, without including the appren- 
tices; 14,552 tailors, 19,625 carpenters and 
joiners; in all, 450 different sorts of busi- 
nesses. In 1836, there were-207 hotels, 447 
taverns, 557 -coffee-houses, 5,975 public- 
houses and beer-shops, 8,649: gin palaces, 
and 15,839 various:shops. 

From 1744 to 1800, during. the. period .of 


56 years, the deaths in London exceeded 


the number of births by 267,000; being on 


an average annuilly a loss of 4,800 persons. © 


Whilst from 1801 to 1830, during a space of 
30 yeiirs,;: the births exceeded the deaths 
by 102,975, or on an average, 3,600 per 
annum. 5 A ss 





Che Gatherer. 
Death's _Doings.—“ 1 am. now worth one 


- hundred thousand arpa # said old Gre- 
led 


a hill,; which com- 


as he ascen 
pat t of an estate he had 


manded a full 


‘ just purchased ; “ I am now. worth ‘one hun- 


dred “thousand pounds, and here,” said he, 
$< }’ll plant an orchard ; and on that spot I'll 
have a pinery.— Yon farm-houses. shall come 


down,” said old Gregory, * they interrupt” 


my view.”-— Then what will beeome of the 
farmers ?”—asked the steward who attended 
him.—* That’s their business,” answered old 
Gregory. “ And that mill must not stand 
upon the stream,” said old Gregory.—“ Then, 
how will the villagers grind their corn?” 
asked the steward.— That’s not my busi- 
ness,” answered old Gregory. Soold Grego 

returned home—ate a hearty supper—dran 

a bottle of port —smoked two pipes of tobacco 


_ and fell into a profound slumber—and 


awoke no more; and the farmers. reside on 
their lands—and the mill stands upon the 
stream—and the villagers rejoice that death 


_ did “ business with old Gregory.” 


A Mutical, Dog.—An amateur flute-player 
had a terrier dog that would sit listening to 
his- master’s performance for an hour toge- 


. ther; but if he played “‘ Drops of Brandy ” 


rather rapidly, the animal would jump upon 
his knees, and push the flute from his mouth. 
The Temperance Society ought to have pre- 
sented this sober dog with a silver collar. 
Deferred Sensibility.—A client once burst 
into a flood of tears.after he had heard the 
statement of his counsel, exclaiming, “ I did 


- not think I suffered half so much till I heard 
« $t this day.” , 


November.—Of all the months in the year, 


- November, in our climate, whether in town 


or country, bears the worst character. He is 
almost universally thought to be a sour, sulky, 


. sullen, savage, dim, dull, dark, disconsolate, 


yet designing month; in fewer words, a 
month scarcely fit to live. Abhorring all 
personalities, 1 have never given in to this 
national abuse of November. I know him 
well, and although I admit at once that he is 
no beauty, and that his manners are, at the 
best, bluff, at the worst repulsive, yet on 
those who choose to cultivate his acquaint- 
ance his character continues to mellow and 
ameliorate itself, so that they come at last to 
like, if not to love him, and even to prefer his 
compaiy (in the season of the year,) to that 


of other more brilliant monthe.— Professor 
alson. 


Wilson. 


A Good Parliament Man.—< 1 thivk,” 
said a farmer, “ [ should make a govd par- 
liament man, for I use’ their language. . [ 
received two bills the other day, with requests 
for immediate payment; the one I ordered 


‘to be laid on the table—the other to be read 


that day six months !” 


In the churchyard of Clackmannan, there 
is a tombstone with the initials C. G. engraved 
upon it, and an inscription that is” neatly 
obliterated, from which it appears, that the 
poor man interred there having one day go 
to the castle to ask charity, the lord of the 
mansion, who hap to be at an open 
window, upon hearing the supplicant’s peti- 
tion, called out to him :—“ Gae to hell! you 
shall na come in here.”—* I need non go 
there,” replied the poor man; “ having just 
come from that.”—“ What's doing there ?” 
said the chief—* Why, my lord,”’ answered 
the applicant, “ thay are playing the same 
game there as here, they are taking in the 
rich and holding out the poor.” This reply 
cost the poor man his life; the tyrant of the 
castle having caused him to be tortured to 
death. W. G. C. 


Epitaph in Newhaven Churchyard, on 
Thomas Tipper, who died May 14th, 1785.— 
(Copied for the Mirror, by H. Sculthorp.) 


ingen’ 
And dar’d do what few dare do—speak his mind. 
Philosophy and History well he knew— 
Was vers'd in Physic and in Surger: iy 


Nor did one knavish act ed ota! gold. 
He play’d through life a va’ comic part, 
And knew. immortal Hudibras by heart ! 
Reader, in real truth, such was the man; 
Be better, wiser—laugh more, if you cag. 
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